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ORBEIGLMAL SikiSPCEws. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON. 
CHAP. X. 


THE DEPARTURE. 
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“Virtue’s an ingot of Peruvian gold, 
Sense the bright ore Potosi’s mines unfold, 
But cheerful temper must their use create, 
And give the precious metal double weight.”’ 
Hay ry. 


“How happy is he born and taught, 
Who serveth not another's will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill ! 
W hose passions not his masters are.” 
Sir H. Worron. 

I nave come to bid you good-bye, said 
Lewis, the second morning after our stormy 
interview, as pushing aside the clustering 
vines at the window with his riding-whip, he 


thers on my brow, and the chesnut curls of 
youth are fading to the grey of gathered 
vears, give me but the reflected lustre of thy 
smile, and I shall charm even yet the eyes 
that love me! 

Lewis lingered; he had been successful in 
hunt, and he must stay to taste maum Nell’s 
cookery of the venison he brought us; Robert 
had some new fishing tackle from town, and 
Lewis must certainly wait to test it; papa 
| was trimming fruit-trees, and Lewis had late- 
ly seen his father’s mode and must help him; 
John was to get his opinion of a new saddle 
for his mare Jenny; and lest all these things 
should be insufficient to fill his time, Lewis 
drew from his pocket the newly published 
poem of ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ and offered 
to read it tomamma andme. He wasa glo- 

rious reader, and his eyes helped him on with 
their full expression. “The longest summer’s 
day [would have] seem’d too much in haste,” 
while, with a perfect embodying of the au- 








lightly tapped my shoulder. Am forgiven? 

It is a happy part of my temperament to || 
forget offences, and the severest punishment | 
aver inflicted on me for being angry at all, 


was to feel, after the first irritability was | 
| 


|| 


over, the necessity of studying the curve of|| 


a courtesy, or the precise point to which aj 


finger must be extended in shaking hands. ||: 


I could never be drilled into these calcula-| 
tions. I have had preferences, warm ones too, | 
but ice — ice in the manners of others 
has been necessary before my innate love of 
buman beings, as brethren, could be chilled. | 
Old as [am,I am a novice stillin this. Nor 
token I feel that God 
his creatures 

Lewis was the last person in the world |! 
against whom I could have harbored anger, | 


am I sorry, for by thi 


has given me a heart to love 


and as he inserted his handsome face, glow-|| 


ing with exercise, and kindling with excited || 
sensibility and doubt unusual! to him, and) 
which the little bravado of his manner could 
not conceal, he saw at once, by my smile, 
that he was forgiven. 

I am afraid to come in til] you bid me, said | 
he, putting his hand before his face boyishly. | 

His eyes were not so much hidden as to! 
conceal my extended hand, which he seized, 
and leaping through the window in a mo- 
ment, was surrounded by our little ones, who 
loaded with caresses the absentee of two 
days. 

No shade was left on any brow. Who 
has not felt the electric magic of a smile? 
Delicious good-humor! Bright gift from Him 
who giveth sunshine and flowers—blessed 
fireside partner—brightest soother of care— 
most delicate grace of youth—fair lingerer 
by the side of serene old age—I dedicate my- 
self to thee! What though the wrinkle ra- 





thor’s sentiments in his voice and looks, he 
read to ug this delicate inspiration; how then 
must our winter daylight have flown! Yet 
et the truth be confessed, neither Malcolm 
nor Ellen Douglas, prevented our 
discussing the venison at dinner, nor our en- 
joying a dance after supper, for we possessed 
the usual plantation Juxury of a fiddler. I do 


it Graeme, 


'}not feel bound to say how many tunes Dig- 


city ball-room performers. Unacquainted 
with the science of music, though gifted with 
decided natural powers, they play antics with 
the ‘high heaven of sound,’ while sawing 
violins, harsh clarionets, jingling tambarines, 
crashing triang!es, with the occasional chi- 
max of a base drum make up in quantity what 
is deficient in quality; and then overtopping 
even that climax comes the shout of a voice 
with the negro dialect calling out tle figures, 
which to a stranger makes ‘confusion worse 
confounded.’ The South is certainly far, far 
behind the civilized world in music of this 
character, and there seems little hope of a 
remedy. 

But fortunately youth is not critical any- 
'where, and we were not critical at Roseland. 
Diggory’s fiddle, like the horn of Oberon, was 
a potent spell to set us in motion, and as for 
‘his harmony we knew not the folly of being 
too wise, nor cared for the luxurious adapta- 
tion to modulated sound, gliding 








‘Softly sweet in Lydian measure.’ 


My dancing was all spring and impulse, 
like the step of childhood when it@hases but- 
terflies to tle piping of fresh winds. 





|| I shall leave the Elms, to-morrow, said 


|| Lewis in a low tome to me, when we had 


gory played, nor how well a few visits to 


' town had initiated his quick eye and ear into 


the tunes and figures of some newly intro- 


duced cotillions. It is amusing to observe 


how soon a pretty air is appropriated, in |} 


} 


Charleston, by the negroes, from their quick | 


l 
musical organs. 
prentice whistle it as he handles his trowel 
t between his tech- 
| nical ery, the nurse warbles it forth to her} 
charge, and almost before you know it your- | 


the chimney-sweep sings 


dressing-maid. 


Mamma was dragged from her seat like a 
martyr by one of the boys, and J, as usual, 
was Lewis’s partner. Diggory’s air of im- 
portance was exceedingly ludicrous; his whole 
y seemed changed by the stroke of his | 
fiddle. Poor mamma had never been much | 
of a dancer, all her early associations were 
connected with the minuet and contra dance, 
}and when Diggory called out with the voice 
of a stentor, Fore and back two, ole missis— | 
ladies change—turn you partiner at de cor- 
ner—shasha all round, she was nearly beside 
| herself, while Diggory sometimes stopping 
| short and rolling up his white eyes exclaim- 
|ed, My lor! my ole missis spile ebery ting! 

Diggory, alas, in his musical science and 
| dancing oratory was but a specimen of our 


identit 





| ‘tired each other down.’ Get your cloak and 
| walk with me in the piazza, do, Cornelia. 

I appealed to mamma, who consented, in- 
| serting another pin in my cloak, and wonder- 


'|ing that we conld leave the bright lightweod 


You hear the mason’s ap- |} 


ii 


| blaze on the hearth for the cold moonlight. 
| She was sure papa and herself would not be 
ch fools. 


The night was beautiful, and the _waning 
moon revealed the desser glories.’ They 


*!} brought Duncan to my thoughts, and my lips 


ils pake from the fulness of my heart. 


i I am not surprised, Lewis, I said, that the 


self you hear it trilling from the lips of your Hl ¢ 


| 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ancients should have embodied the stars in 
forms of life. I could weave an image of 


{Charles Duncan with every constellation. 


The diamond which helps to form Delphinus 
reminds me of his beautifully proportioned 
a ; Sagitta of his thoughts, which 
flew like bright arrows to every mind; the 
‘| Crux of the elevated faith which lay along 
(| and illuminated his path like that on the Ga- 
laxy; and Corona of the glowing crown which 
ought in life and in death to encircle his no- 
ble brow. 

An impatient motion from Lewis check. 
ed me, and I looked at him for his meaning. 

I did not come to prate about the stars, 
Miss Wilton, said he bitterly. I must soon 
leave you, and they will be all darkness to 
me; but you, continued he sarcastically, will 
be comforted in their beams, for Charles Dun- 
can is their hero. 
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Unkind Lewis, said I; but wishing to 
sooth him 1 added, Suppose I make you the 
head of my system, ‘there is a glory of the 
sun’ as well as of the moon and stars. 

I am not in the mood for trifling, Cornelia, 
interrupted he, impetuously. I asked for a 
few moments’ intercourse with you, to lay be- 
fore you the collected love of my early years. 
I know we are young, but 1 am going from 
you. You will visit Charleston, and a thou- 
sand fools will linger near yoy and catch 
your smile, and listen to*your voice, while I 
am distant and unremembered. I wished to 
tell you that from the first moment of our 
childish frolics to the present time you have 
been my heart’s choice, and to offer you that 
heart in its truest devotion, but no; your 
form is near me it is true, but though you 
know that this is your last interview with me 
for months, perhaps forever, you gaze on the 
stars and sigh for Charles Duncan! 


I was puzzled for a reply; half frightened 
with the abruptness of the declaration, and 
the unreasonableness of his views, I knew 
not what to say, and fairly laughed outright. 
He became furious, called me coquettish, 
heartless, and many names that love should 
not even know how to spell. 


What do you require of me, Lewis? said I, 
anxiously. 


Your whole soul, was his answer. My day- 
thought and night-dream will be only of you, 
and I demand the same returns. I will not 
accept a love doled out of the heart’s treasury 
like gold from the purse of the miser. True 
affection knows no meum and tuum, it is pour- 
ed forth like a flood from two souls, and those 
two becofme one. But I ama fool to frighten 
you with my vehemence. I will be more 
gentle. I will sue you as the south wind 
courts the flowers. [ will be as gentle as 
Charles Duncan, if you will only promise to 
keep your own heart until my return, if you 
do not give it to me. 

You have done well for me, Lewis, said I, 
to repeat that name; it is a talisman. Mr. 
Duncan, who studied my temperament, often 
warned me never to connect myself either in 
friendship or love with one who knew not 
self-control. Stormy passions terrify me.— 
Beside, I do not deserve the language you 
have used to me. I love Charles Duncan as 
I love my own brothers—no farther. 

But he has biassed you, said Lewis, moodi- 
ly, you confess it; and he drew his arm away 
from mine rudely. 

He never breathedyour named disrespect- 
fully, answered I warmly, he was too high- 
souled for that. 

If it is true then, that you do not love 
Charles Duncan, said he, throwing himself 
before me in that posture which shou'd never 
be used in equal love, his eyes flashing with 
emotion, his teeth shut, and his breast heav- 
ing, swear to me that you will enter into no 
engagement with him or o til my re- 
turn. You will never bre Swear 
it to me, in mercy, Cornelia!” 

I will not make such a vow, said I resolute- 















ly, withdrawing the hands he was clasping in 
his; my heart is not to be taken by storm; 
and as for swearing, I have been taught by 
too gentle a master. 

Curse him, curse him! muttered Lewis, 
with the bitter gush of overwrought passion. 
I started from his side with a scream of ter- 
ror, ran through the piazza as if pursued by a 
fiend, burst open the door and threw myself 
weeping into mamma’s arms. The next day 
I heard that Lewis was gone. 


PRES SLOTLCa 


THE HAND-ORGAN PLAYER. 
[Continued from page 27 ] 


TRANSLATED FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE 
From the German of TROMLITZ. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 

On the walk to the boulevard, however, Ma- 
delon was subjected to a closer examination, 
and was made to describe the looks of the 
young man, whose name her grandfather had 
not yet inquired. The maiden probably threw 
a good dea! of life into her portraiture, for 
the old man several times shook his head 
doubtfully, and in the midst of her animated 
description, he asked—and were you pleased 
with him? 

Madelon was taken by’ surprise at this 
question, and stammered out several broken 
expressions; the veteran, well acquainted 
with the female heart, inquired no farther, and 
hummed a tune to himself as he walked along. 

For the whole day, he spoke no more of his 
new acquaintance, and every thing went on 
in the usual manner; only the old man, when 
he judged that-#, must be evening, inquired, 
Have you seen none of our acquaintances 
yet? 

But none of their old or new acquaintan- 
ces were to be seen that day, nor did even 
Mons. Claude Ducanger appear on the bou- 
levard. 

Yet this evening passed not over without 
one striking occurrence. The old man had 
just done vigorously playing his organ and 
singing a vaudeville with Madelon, when the 
latter went round the circle of listeners and 
curious bystanders to collect her money; she 
at length came t@a well-dressed person stand- 
ing in a crowd of workmen who were about 
retiring homewards, and when she extended to 
him her shining tin plate, this person searched 
his pocket, and found it empty. 

Child, said he, somewhat embarrassed, I 
have no change about me, but teli me where 
you live, and I will send your blind father a 
dozen bottles of good wine. 

The old man must have heard this, for be- 
fore Madelon could answer, he replied: 

Do not incommode yourself, kind Sir; a 
dozen bottles of good wine are as much as 
my whole organ is worth. But if you wish 
to know, I live inthe suburb of St. Martin’s, 
near the church of St. Laurence, No. 22. 

The stranger left the boulevard amidst the 
raillery of the crowd; and the member of the 
legion of honour also, as soon as the streets 
were empty, returned to his home. 
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On the next morning, at an hour when the 
higher classes of the Parisian world are still 
sunk in deep slumbers, a wheelbarrow-man 
entered his premises and inquired after the 
blind musician. Discovering that this was 
the house, he set down a box of wine, and 
departed, without saying any thing more. 

Let the box remain quietly on the floor, Ma- 
delon, said the old man; we will not open it 
till next Sunday. 

The prudent veteran, distrustful, like all 
blind men, was afraid of some insidious de- 
sign, and that the stranger had only pretended 
to be without money in order to ascertain his 
residence, and to procure an entrance by 
means of the wine. But no one appeared 
through the day; and in the evening neither 
the gentleman who had sent the wine, nor yet 
Mons. Claude Ducanger came to the boule- 
vard. 

Madelon was troubled at this, although she 
knew not exactly why. She hoped every eve- 
ning to see the young man, yet she knew that 
she would be embarrassed in meeting him; a 
certain disquietude which was new to her, 
had taken possession of her. But when even 
the middle of the week had elapsed without 
his appearing, she expected to become quite 
unconcerned, and by the following day she 
resolved to think no more about him, so rea- 
dily did she resign to reason the power over 
her heart. When, however, at the twilight 
of that day she saw him approaching her from 
a distance, and felt a glow overspreading her 
cheeks, she would fain throw a deeper glance 
into her heart, and bent down over her friend- 
ly Fidele; and while the young man was giv- 
ing the veteran a cordial greeting, she conti- 
nued caressing the dog. When at length 
Claude said to her, good evening, Miss Made- 
lon, she was constrained to look up and thank 
him. 

But to-day the young man remained with 
them only a few moments, addressed a few 
unimportant inquiries to the veteran, spake 
almost nothing at all to Madelon, but accost- 
ed her at his departure in a very friendly man- 
ner. 


Friday and Saturday passed over without 
any one being seen. But when Madelon came 
from mass on Sunday, and had brought the 
old man his porringer of coffee, he said to 
her, after he had poured it out: 

Take the hatchet, child, and try if you can 
open the box, for I hope we shall find some 
good wine in it, and I shall be glad to drink a 
good glass once more. 

Madelon could not open the box without 
difficulty, and scarcely did it begin to crack, 
when the old man inquired with eagerness: 

What is inside, Madelon? Perhaps there 
are labels on the bottles ? 

Madelon spread out her treasures; there 
were six bottles of Champagne, six of Vol- 
ney, six of Medoc, and six bottles of Lunel. 

I have not been sorich for a long time, 
said the organ-player. Well then! let us 
drink the wine to the health of the unknown 
giver, and devote to him a festive day. Dress 
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a couple of cutlets for my breakfast, when | 
will try the Volney, and you shall sip the Lu- 
nel, which was certainly meant for you. 

The maiden quickly put every thing in 
train; the cutlets soon lay on the gridiron, the 
linen napkin was next spread on the table, 
and Fidele came snuffing round the cleanly 
cook, who brought the smoking cutlets to her 
grandfather, when they heard a gentle knock- 
ing. Fidele growled, while the old man mur- 
mured at this interruption, and the maiden, 
laying the dish quickly on the table, opened 
the door. 

Ah, is it you? she exclaimed, frightened. 

Who is there? inquired the old man. 

An acquaintance of yours, Claude Ducan- 
ger. 

You are welcome! replied the old man, 
who recognized him by his voice, his ill-hu- 
mor at the same time subsiding. Sit down 
with me, and partake of my brilliant break- 
fast, for | can offer you better wine now than 
I could the other day. 

Ducanger accepted the invitation with 
pleasure; Madelon acted the Hebe, and pour- 
ed out their wine. 

To the benevolent giver! exclaimed the 
organ-player, raising his glass, but immedi- 
ately set it down again, took off his cap, and 
said almost. mournfully, how could I ever 
drink the héalth of any one, before 1 drank to 
Him? To the shade of the Murdered One at 
St. Helena. Saying this, he lifted the glass 
high, and emptied it at a draught. 

During all this, Madelon was engaged in 
cutting the meat for her grandfather, and 
Claude turned not his eye from her. The 
maiden was to him an object of extraordinary 
interest. She awakened within him none 
but the purest emotions, and yet she was so 
attractive ! her pale countenance he could not 
find beautiful, yet when he looked at her it 
seemed as if some unearthly being hovered 
before him, an effect to which also the vener- 
able appearance of the blind man somewhat 
contributed. He had not yet been able to 
decide in his own mind with certainty, whe- 
ther the old man or the maiden attracted him 
most; both had become charming to him. 

The conversation, gaining vivacity from 
the wine, soon carried them again tothe ra- 
diant epoch of their country’s glory. The 
young man to-day was less respectful than 
before; he sometimes contradicted the old of- 
ficer of the garde imperiale, and gave it as his 
opinion that Napoleon indeed was a great 
man, but a foe to freedom, an arbitrary mon- 
arch, to whom no law was sacred but his own 
will. 

Will the French endure any other, said 
the old veteran with a sarcastic smile; or is 
any other fit for them? France must have a 
master who understands how to bridle a rest- 
less people, or the king becomes the slave of 
the nation. 

That he ought to be! said the young man 
with enthusiasm. 

Subject to the laws, but the master of his 
subjects—that is the true doctrine, young man! 











said the veteran with earnestness. Better 
one strong monarch than a thousand masters, 
whose only aim is to gratify their vanity or 
selfishness. But let us dismiss this theme; 
both your politics and mine are at present 
under proscription. More wine, Madelon. 

The bottle is empty, grand-father! said the 
maiden. 

Then let us open one of the champagne- 
bottles, immediately proposed Mons. Ducan- 
ger. 

The thought here occurred to the veteran, 
if he were not the giver, how should he know 
that there is any champagne ? 

As you propose! Take a bottle of it! said 
the veteran; you must perfectly know which 
is the best wine in the parcel! 

1? inquired the young man astonished, and 
yet a little confused. 

Yes, indeed! I fancy that you have adopt- 
ed a delicate method of making me a present, 
said the old man frankly. 

I? by the powers, no ! answered Ducanger. 

Must I believe your words? 

Certainly ! 

Well, then, open a bottle, Madelon, or ra- 
ther, let me presume you will do it, said the 
veteran; the child does not understand it, it 
would be the first bottle she ever opened, and 
the wine might easily burst over her. Cham- 
pagne is like the heart; the more inexperi- 
enced one is, the more easily one lets it over- 
flow.—Madelon stole out of the room at these 
words.—I might also well compare it to your 
Spirit of the Age; it rises with a sudden ef- 
fervescence, as quickly to subside again. 

Mons. Ducanger laughed, and instead of 
defending the volatile spirit of the age, he 
filled the glasses and gave one to the veteran, 
with the remark that Madelon had retired. 

Pray let her remain without; champagne 
is not fit fora sedate girl like her, said the 
old man: and so our young physician had to 
discuss the bottle with the veteran, in her ab- 
sence. 

They were still over the third glass, when 
Madelon hastened in, and said, Father, the 
gentleman who gave you the wine is at the 
door; he wishes to see you, shall [ admit him? 

Of course, said the organ-player, while he 
assumed an erect attitude for the reception 
of his new guest,’ whom Fidele saluted with 
his barking in no very friendly manner. 

Good morning to you, my friends, said the 
stranger; if I intrude, I will come again some 
other time. 

Not in the least, replied the veteran; pray 
take a seat with us. Another glass, Madelon. 

Mons. Ducanger, who had saluted the stran- 
ger with some deference, moved his position 
so that the latter could sit between him and 
the old man. 

You see, continued the musician, that we 
are not averse to good cheer, for the box was 
not opened until to-day, and already two bot- 
tles are emptied. 

Not until to-day? inquired the stranger. 

Yes, my good Sir. I am somewhat mis- 
trustful, answered Captain Quatrebras:— 

















Your present necessarily astonished me a lit- 
tle, so that I determined to wait, and see for 
what purpose you had made it, intending un- 
der certain circumstances to return it to you 
unopened. If you have given me the wine, 
that 1 may take some enjoyment in it, I will 
drink it to your health, but if you have an in- 
terested object in view, | cannot to be sure 
restore all, for two bottles are emptied. Ex- 
cuse the frankness of an old warrior. 

Pray enjoy the wine, Captain, and dismiss 
your anxiety; I shall give you but little trou- 
ble; and besides, I see you have a young com- 
panion here who is more capable of entertain- 
ing you and your daughter than I am. 

What do you mean by that, friend? inquir- 
ed the old man, somewhat kindled. 

I mean nothing wrong! Have the good- 
ness, Mons. Claude Ducanger, said he, turn- 
ing to the youth, to accompany me home.— 
You see, Captain, that we are acquainted with 
each other, and since I can assure you that he 
is a very reasonable young man, except on one 
particular point 

Ah, you certainly mean tie spirit of the 
age, interrupted the veteran, laughing. 

Very possibly, answered the stranger: and 
so you may without apprehension indulge 
him in the pleasure of entertaining you. Fare- 
well! Should you ever find organ-playing 
oppressive, only apply to your young friend, 
and perhaps he may be able among his ac- 
quaintances to procure you an asylum, altho’ 
it may not be in the Hotel des Invalides. 

Since you know my history so familiarly, I 
must inquire your name. 

Farewell, Captain! Adieu, Madelon! said 
the stranger, without noticing the inquiry, yet 
extending his hand in a friendly manner to 
the maiden. But, Mons. Ducanger, who con- 
sented, though with apparent reluctance, to 
follow him, pressed the old man’s ‘hand more 
strongly than ever, and accompanied the has- 
ty bow which he gave to Madelon, with a 
glance which conveyed pleasu-e to her heart. 

[To be continued.] 











CRE SRUPENG BLgee. 
CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 107. 

This number is replete with fine and in- 
teresting literature. Its articles, generally 
speaking, are adapted to the mass of cultivat- 
ed readers. ‘There are no abstruse disquisi- 
tions on science, no displays of uncommon 
and comparatively useless erudition. The 
number contains little, if any, of that hard- 
reading, which we noticed as characteristic 
of the last Edinburgh. We mention these 
circumstances only as facts, and not pecu- 
liarly as merits. For we think that a good 
Review ought occasionally to be interspersed 
with some articles of a profounder descrip- 
tion—something that you cannot skim— 
something that shall compel you to pause, 
and think, and study. However, let us dis- 
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cuss the smooth, luxurious repast of straw- 
berries and cream before us, premising that 
the acid of the strawberries is frequently but 
too pungent. 

Art. 1. Capt. Ross’s Second Voyage of Dis- 
covery.—Nothing more injures the effect of a 
criticism than that it should be tinged with a 
spirit of personal and vindictive enmity. In 
fact, we may remark upon this as one of the 
leading infirmities of the Quarterly Review 
from its commencement, that its writers 
more constantly betray feelings of private 
pique and prejudice than the contributors to 
any other respectable periodical of the day. 
Could we hope that our humble and remote 
voice would ever reach their ears, we would 
remonstrate with them for this sun-spot on 
their luminary. And we could do it with the 
more freedom and consistency, since we 
cheerfully take the present opportunity to re- 
cord the mingled admiration and gratitude 
we feel for the benefit and pleasure derived 
from this Review for the last five and twen- 
ty years. But now for Capt. Ross. The 
whole of this article is a mere personal at- 
tack. If it were necessary that the captain 
should be rendered ridiculous and odious, it 
ought to have been so managed as to conceal 
the spite of the reviewer. In an article on 
so important and interesting a subject as the 
voyage of Capt. Ross, it is not a littie tedious 
and disgusting to find almost every page de- 
voted to blazoning the mistakes and exagger- 
ating the faults of that officer. Every im- 
partial reader perceives that much may be 
said on the captain’s side. Indeed, in the 
long paragraph which the reviewer quotes 
from his book, as betraying an unworthy 
jealousy of what his nephew had done, we 
can perceive no marks of jealousy at all, but 
only a fair and honorable anxiety for the cre- 
dit due to himself as the commander of an 
expedition, coupled with a candid disposition 
to yield to others even a little more than their 
just claims. On the whole, after finishing 
this article, we feel in the situation of a judge, 
who has just heard a virulent plea from a 
public prosecutor against a supposed culprit, 
and is now ready to listen to the prisoner’s 
advocate, before pronouncing his decision. 
Would that the day were passed by, when 
articles are written for the sole and evident 
object of cutting up, or rather running down 
anauthor. To enjoy such kind of reading is 
akin to the pleasure derived from a bull-baiting 
spectacle. And may we not claim it as one 
comparative merit of our American Reviews, 
that if they are destitute of the high and ori- 
ginal tone of literature breathed by their 
European predecessors, they at least exhibit 
fewer instances of the faulty extreme, which 
we have now felt constrained to condemn? 


Art. 2. Journal of Mrs. Butler.—Could A- 
merican critics, of whatever calibre, have 
anticipated the reception which Mrs. Butler 
would meet with among her own countrymen, 
they might have maintained a dignified si- 
lence, and enjoyed the pleasure ot seeing 
their battle fought by other hands. The 
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fault of this article is exactly the same with 
that of the preceding. There is something 
more behind the curtain here than simply 
the literary critic. There is the offended 
and bitter personal enemy. Depend upon it, 
it will sooner or later be discovered, that the 
writer of this article has either been directly 
affronted by Mrs. Butler or else he is mad- 
dened by political rage that she should have 
presumed to marry an American. Never be- 
fore was butterfly so deliberately and super- 
fluously broken on a huge iron-wheel. The 
reviewer pursues his horrid task till you see 
that he gloats and delights over it. He 
pushes it even far beyond the bounds of taste 
and good keeping. What motive could have 
actuated him to look through the whole book 
and quote at full length every phrase in it, 
which contains the epithets ‘golden’ and ‘sil- 
ver’? And again, that passage, so exquisite, 
and conceived as we cannot but think in the 
truest moral and literary taste, in which Mrs. 
Butler exclaims, ‘How I do loathe the stage,’ 
the reviewer pronounces flimsy, unjust and 
silly. He insists upon it that she shall look 
upon the stage in a professional point of view, 
and as a drudging actress, at the very moment 
when her kindling soul gloriously rises from 
so filthy an atmosphere, and longs to survey 
the creations of dramatic genius only froma 
pure, lofty, and noble eminence. Had he 
been swayed by the love of praise equally 
with the determination to find fault, he must 
have adopted a conclusion entirely different. 
And why was not a single allusion made to 
the extravagant encomiums formerly lavished 
in this very Quarterly Review upon this very 
Mrs. Butler? Sensible as we are of the nu- 
merous imperfections of the fair journalist, 
grieved as we have been by her unjust reflec- 
tions on American character, we are yet 
compelled to observe that she has fallen into 
the hands of a critic, who, not satisfied that 
she has already made an unhappy spectacle of 
herself, undertakes to show her up anew to 
the disgusted public, rendering himself in the 
mean time not a little of a spectacle by an 
evidently partial, overwrought, hypercritical 
treatment of the object of his grudge. 

Art. 3. The Last Essays of Elia.—A hap- 
py estimate of Charles Lamb’s private and 
literary character. 

Art. 4. Raumer’s History of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries.—This article is 
principally devoted to the examination of 
two historical questions: Ist, Whether the 
celebrated Don Carlos was murdered by his 
father Philip the Second of Spain; and 2d, 
The connivance supposed to have been exhi- 
bited by James the Sixth in reference to the in- 
tended execution of his mother Mary Queen 
of Scots. On the first of these questions, 
Raumer and other able historians have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that Don Carlos died 
a natural death in his prison. The reviewer, 
on the contrary, collects a number of pas- 
sages from history, tending to throw on Philip 
the suspicion of having murdered his son. 
He allows, at the same time, that nothing 








stronger than suspicion is established against 
the monarch, the documents failing in any 
positive testimony on the subject. The sto- 
ry of the criminal attachment between Don 
Carlos and his mother-in-law seems now to 
be dismissed by all parties as entirely un- 
founded. As to the other question—James’s 
indifference about rescuing his mother from 
execution—the reviewer endeavors to prove 
that the monarch did all he could to prevent 
the catastrophe, short of taking up arms and 
waging war with Elizabeth! On the whole, 
James’s religion, his political relations both 
with England and his protestant subjects, and 
finally his peace-loving disposition, seem to 
have combined in repressing the chivalric 
display of any very strong filial piety at the 
crisis In question. 

Art. 5. Barry Cornwall’s Life of Kean.— 
Both author and hero pretty well mangled. 

Art. 6. Gastronomy.—We readily allow that 
this article is amusing, and displays a won- 
derful degree of experimental acquaintance 
with the subject under discussion. But we 
take the liberty to point out an offensive incon- 
sistency by which this and many other es- 
says on the same subject are vitiated. Con- 
scious that there is something degrading in 
the serious treatment of such a topic, the 
writers endeavor to propitiate their readers 
by concessions, inuendoes, anecdotes, points 
of wit and broader representations, which set 
the love of eating in the most odious and ri- 
diculous light. At the same time, they do all 
they can to pamper, provoke, justify, and 
even sanctify the very passion, or rather ap- 
petite, which they virtually condemn. The 
result of the whole is a strange confusion of 
ideas; old patches of gluttony sewed upon 
new garments of mawkish temperance; new 
wine of seeming morality put into old bottles 
of epicureanism, until the giddy reader finds 
himself involved in an undistinguishing ex- 
plosion of mingled right and wrong. Now 
we can assure these writers that they pitch 
their compositions on a very false and mis- 
taken key. Why not treat other subjects in 
the same Don-Juan-like manner? For our 
own part, we are far from squeamishly pre- 
tending that there is any thing criminal in a 
well-chosen dinner, rightly prepared and 
rightly eaten. We have no objection, either, 
to reading articles in reviews about cooking 
and good living, nor to their being conceived 
in a vein of pleasantry and humor, or even 
written, if you please, in a spirit of downright, 
earnest seriousness. In either of these cases, 
we can be on our guard. But when the same 
mouth blows hot and cold, now growing seri- 
ous and earnest on a subject which it has just 
done mocking and trifling with, now expos- 
ing the meanness and sensuality of the gour- 
mand, and now gilding his infirmity with all 
the charms of wit and with phrases usually 
applied to the most solemn, lofty, and glori- 
ous topics, we loathe the gross inconsistency, 
to say the least of it. On the whole, the 
present article is rather more of a disgrace 
than an honor to the Review. The writer 
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carries his joke, or his passion, or whatever 
it may be called, much too far for the good 
taste of the general reader. Full of talent 
and glowing with his subject, he knows not 
the method of treating it with that happy self- 
restraint, which delicately avoids extremes 
even on a favorite topic. We rise from his 
article with the smell of all the kitchens of 
Europe smoking in our nostrils, whereas his 
utmost aim should have been to impress our 
senses with the agreeable atmosphere of its 
supper-rooms and dining-halls. This essay 
properly belongs to the Ultra-Gourmand’s 
Kitchen Magazine, instead of the Quarterly 
Review. It is as if the article on comets 
had admitted all the figures and calculations 
of the mathematician’s study, or as if that on 
Geology had analysed every mineral and stra- 
tum discovered by Lyell and Buckland in 
their excursions, instead of presenting us 
with the splendid and interesting results of 
both those sciences. What general reader 
would have endured such an infliction? And 
who will tolerate the same error in gastrono- 
my? Who but a very few confirmed and 
desperate epicures can accompany a writer, 
who gives loose to the most unblushing sen- 
sualisms through a long chapter of gloating 
reminiscences, imaginations, and experi- 
ences? Is this a time, too, for the reviewer 
to initiate and confirm the aristocracy of his 
country in refinements so closely bordering 
on corruption and peril? Now, when the 
higher classes are so seriously threatened and 
opposed by the virtuous and the temperate 
in classes below them, is it the time to enu- 
merate the different hotels and club-rooms of 
London, “for the enlightenment,” to use the 
reviewer’s favorite mock-language, “of the 
rising generation and posterity”? Let him 
know that such an article as the present 
does more for the cause of Reform, which he 
so much dreads, than all the other articles of 
the Quarterly can do to retard it. Or does 
he consider the political ascendancy of the 
aristocracy to be now a desperate case, and 
intend to console them for the approaching 
loss of their exclusive privileges, by inculcat- 
ing the enjoyments of the senses ? 

Art. 7. M. de Lamartine’s Pilgrimage 16 
the Holy Land.—An elegant article on an 
elegant and original writer, to whom the re- 
viewer pays this enviable compliment: “His 
European reputation will be infinitely height- 
ened by this publication: but this is not all— 
he will, we may safely predict, be found to 
have advanced the general estimation of the 
scope and tendency of the intellect and sen- 
timent now predominating in the upper lite- 
rature of France.” 

To have been enabled to describe from ob- 
servation, and to describe as Lamartine has 
done, the ruins of Baal-bec, is enough of it- 
self to confer distinction on any writer. 

Art. 8. Wordsworth’s Yarrow Revisited.— 
A new testimony from one of those devoted 
admirers, who are multiplying around the 
poet as he descends gently to his rest. 

Art. 9. The War in Portugal and Spain.— 




















This article carries us into the midst of those 
contests which have recently been raging in 
the peninsula. We here become acquainted 
with the modes of warfare, the character and 
opinions of the people, the constitution of 
the armies, the private qualities and adven- 
tures of the military officers, etc. We pre- 
sume that the principal work noticed and ex- 
tracted from in the article, was written by 
the reviewer himself, who, we imagine, was 
employed as a spy in Spain, by certain fund- 
holders, or a party in England, favorable to 
the interests of Don Carlos. Where the re- 
viewer apparently differs from the author, and 
he does it but once, we ascribe it simply to a 
change of his own opinion. He is a writer 
of no ordinary talent, and if what we have 
just supposed be unfounded, the reviewer is 
much to blame for not conferring on him 
more decided praise. 

Art. 10. Municipal Reform.—This article 
is an unavailing howl. After objecting in 
every possible way to the municipal reform, 
the reviewer concludes that the lords had 
better not risk a collision with the commons, 

Art. 11. Life of Sir James Mackintosh.— 
This begins with some spirited and just re- 
marks on the prevailing mania of the day to 
put every body and every thing into a biogra- 
phy, but acknowledges that Sir James was 
one of the few who are worthy of such com- 
memoration. His virtues and talents are 
candidly acknowledged and insisted upon by 
the reviewer, who, however, thinks he lacked 
decision in his political principles. - To this 
defect he ascribes the limited influence ex- 
erted by the worthy knight as a politician, 
and the scanty space he will probably occupy 
in public history. 








VES PLOWBSR VASE. 


Lares Dicestion.—Madame De Stael’s 
first address to Schelling, the most profound 
of the German metaphysicians, was, “Pray, 
Sir, will you be kind enough to explain to me 
your system in a few words?” This was 
equalled by M. Thiers, who took a ten days’ 
journey to England to learn all that was worth 
learning of that country, and who wrote to a 
gentleman connected with the Treasury— 
“Dear Sir, Could you give me a quarter of an 
hour, to explain to me the financial system of 
your country? Yours truly, Thiers.” 








Tus Tipe.—Maclaren, in his account of 
the ancient canal from the Nile to the Red 
Sea, asserts that the average rise of the tide 
in the Mediterranean is one foot. There may, 
then, after all, be some truth in the story of 
Aristotle’s drowning himself in the river Pe- 
neus, because he could not discover the cause 
of tides. The story has been rejected as ri- 
diculous and incredible, because it was assert- 
ed that there were no tides in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Userut Invention.—I have just heard of 
a very promising contrivance for at one and 








the same time carrying off the dust from the 
atmosphere of cotton and flax mills, and af- 
fording them ventilation. A series of circu- 
lar perforations are made in the floors, con- 
nected with the open air by tubes. Wheels 
are fitted into the holes, flush with the floor, 
and are moved rapidly round by the machine- 
ry. The dust is sucked out by those wheels 
as through so many whirlpools, and a current 
of used air is kept constantly following the 
dust, while fresh is supplied by other aper- 
tures.— Simpson on Popular Education. 





Anotuer.—Mr. Lemuel Wright, 91 Lon- 
don Road, London, has a patent for a wash- 
ing and drying apparatus, both by the agency 
of steam. Hot water charged with soap is 
several times forced by steam through the 
clothes packed in a copper vessel;—this is 
followed by hot water pure;—and this by sim- 
ple steam, which rapidly dries the clothes. 
Half an hour completes the washing, and 
that without manual labour, or the attendance 
of the owner.—Jbid. 

Pruss1a.—Prussia, by its geographical po- 
sition, by the cautious and active character of 
its inhabitants, by the greatness of its power, 
and the superiority of its intelligence, seems 
to be destined by Providence to become the 
political cement, not only for the whole of 
Germany, but also for the East and West of 
Europe. It will always become more evi- 
dent that Prussia may be justly called the 
state of the conciliatory principle.—Klenze. 

INSECTS RISING IN IMPORTANCE.—Very 
many owners of slaves at Rio de Janeiro send 
them out for daily employment to catch in- 
sects; and this is the reason why the most 
brilliant insects are to be had so cheap at 
that city. When a man has attained to some 
adroitness in this operation, he may on a fine 
day catch in the immediate vicinity of Rio 
more than five or six hundred beetles. This 
trade in insects is considered very lucrative, 
six millreas (four rix dollars, or about four- 
teen shillings) being paid for the hundred du- 
ring our stay. There is a general demand for 
these brilliant beetles, whose wing-cases are 
now sought for the purpose of adorning the 
ladies of Europe—a fashion which threatens 
the entire extinction of this beautiful tribe. 
The diamond-beetle (chlamys bacca, and es- 
pecially the chlamys cuprea) was in great re- 
quest for brooches for gentlemen, and ten pi- 
astres (about five or six dollars) were often 
paid for a single beetle—Dr. Meyen. 

Matrese Lapies.—A light black silk man- 
tle is thrown over the head and held fast to 
the waist by the left arm, whilst the ends, 
hanging down over the forehead, conceal ei- 
ther the right or left eye; for it would bea 
terrible breach of decorum did a maiden look 
with both eyes at a person she may chance to 
pass in the street. In this, as in other things, 
Malta forms the point of transition between 
Europe and the East, where the women are 
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completely veiled. But the Maltese fashion 
is attended with a great disadvantage; the 
constant closing of one eye produces a squint, 
which cruelly disfigures the most beautiful 


faces.— Wanderings through Sicily and the 
Levant. 





Morner-Lanp.—Much admiration has de- 
servedly been expressed for the title Father- 
Land given by the Germans to their native 
country. The Poles go a step beyond them, 
and call their country Mother-Land. This is 
certainly a tenderer and more appropriate 
expression. 


A Genius anp A Hero.—When Madame 
de Stael and Kosciuszko were both exiles to- 
gether in Switzerland, they met at the house 
of a common acquaintance. The establish- 
ed forms of presentation being over, the lady 
went up to Kosciuszko with her innate, viva- 
cious eagerness, loaded him with flattering 
speeches, and concluded with the words, “Ge- 
neral, tell me your history. Pray relate tous 
the principal events of the Polish revolution.” 
With perfect composure and self-possession 
he laconically replied, “Madam, I made, but 
cannot relate it.” 





KosciuszKo’s Monument.—This is the 
largest structure ever formed by human hands. 
It measures 276 feet in diameter at the base, 
and 300 in height. It was three years in 
building, from 1820 to 1823. When the hero 
died in Switzerland, the whole nation demand- 
ed to have his body, and the Emperor Alex- 
ander complied. The Senate of Poland de- 
creed the raising of a mound near the Vistu- 
la. At this mound, young and old, senators 
and citizens, nobles and peasants, even the 
magnates of the realm, and the most delicate 
ladies, laboured with their own hands. 





A Monarcu Puzz.iep.—Frederic the Great, 
of Prussia, who used to be frequently disap- 
pointed in his agricultural experiments and 
speculations, which he conducted in a poor, 
sandy, half-cultivated kingdom, would ex- 
claim, “After all the meditation I have be- 
stowed on the subject, I never yet could dis- 
cern why God made sand.” Perhaps if he 
had had large tracts of clay to manage, he 
would have found, that a little sand mingled 
in with them, would have been put to very 
good use. 





Roya Scuo.arsuip.—Neither in French 
nor German could Frederick write a sentence 
without committing the most extraordinary 
blunders. Some of Voltaire’s letters (whose 
own spelling——-so licentious was the fashion 
of those times—-would disgrace a Parisian 
milliner of the present day) contain amusing 
corrections of his royal correspondent’s odes 
and epistles. 





A Goop S1ren.—May it not be one happy 
feature of the times, that in the Catalogues 
of Books at the end of the large Reviews, a 
new department is assigned to a List of Books 
for Young People? 
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“T remember to have read of a Hanoverian Chorister, who having lost 
by an early death, the young village girl to whom he was betrothed, 
rudely carved upon her tomb a rose-bud broken on its stem, with the 


words beneath, “C'est ainsi qu'elle fut.""—Miss Landon. 


Emblem of her, whose bloom 
Like thine hath past away, 
By Fate’s unchanging doom 
Condemn’d to swift decay, 
What hand hath carv’d thee there, 
To wake the fiend Despair ? 


Art thou the type of Life ? 
Is Beauty but the flower, 
That fades ’neath Passion’s strife, 
And droops when sorrows lower ? 
Is this her nuptial bed, 
Oh flow’ ret of the dead ? 


Thy broken stem doth say, 
Thy wither’d leaf replies, 
“Thus man’s best joys decay, 
Thus Hope’s enchantment dies, 
And Beauty’s richest dower 
But passeth like the flower.” 


Oh Tuovu, who rul’st on high, 
Be mine the path that guides 
To joys that never die, 
Where holy peace presides; 

And welcome be the hour 

Thy emblem marks, oh flower! 

R. M. C. 
Savannah, Geo. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
MUSINGS AT HOME. 


“T joy to meet you thus alone,’’ my books! 
Alone, in mine own domicil once more, 
How sweet to con your pages o’er, to read 
And feel there’s none to interrupt the feast, 
The calm communion that I have with you, 
My books! the idols of my early love. 


Yes, home is dear, its quiet and repose, 

Where a few works like these, the emanations 
Of gifted minds, variety afford, 

And the domestic atmosphere is Warm’d 

With the elastic glow of thought and taste. 
But I’m no sedentary home recluse, 

Bound down to books, there only to enjoy 
Descriptive scenes of gay parterres and groves ! 
Savannah’s banks have many a verdant spot 
On which I've sat, and mused on Nature’s works, 
Fraught with amoral that the tiniest flower 
Unfolds in characters of living light. 


The changing Sedsons have their charms for me; 
Summer has gone! and Autumn in her bland 
And loveliest robe appears: the sky and air 
Are beautifully fresh, transparent, soft; 
And earth still wears her green: I love it now— 
Nor less, when sad and desolate, “the sere 
And yellow leaf,” made vocal by the blast, 
Proclaims that gather’d frost (rough friend !) is near 
‘To blast the summer foe, whose laurels are 
The life-blood of the heart; whose weapons fever, 
And foul infection. Come, stern antidote, 
Cold harbinger of gladness—hoary frost! 


Autumn, thy varied attributes I love; 
I love thy mornings placid and serene: 
I love thy noon-day, and thy twilight hour; 
When night shuts in, I love thy crackling fire, 
Join’d with the cricket’s solitary note; 
Here with my friends, or with my book alone, 
With garner’d thoughts, or cherish’d musing moods, 
Analogous to the autumnal reign, 
I thank the Author of Eternal Good, 
For friends and home, for flowers and fruit, and—frost. 
R. A. R. 
Augusta, Geo. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
ONE THAT’S FAR AWAY. 


When breathing zephyr wakes the spring, 
And streams begin to flow, 

And birds and butterflies take wing, 
And buds and blossoms grow, 

I feel the joy that others feel, 
I bless the opening May;— 

But oft unbidden tears will steal 
For One that’s far away! 


When Summer bathes the skies in light 
And sunbeams clasp the hills, 

And every vale, with flowerets bright, 
An incense sweet distils, 

1 take that beauty to my heart 
Which never can betray;* 

But still my spirit mourns apart 
For One that’s far away ! 


When sighs the sad autumnal wind 
And clouds impetuous fly,— 

When meditation woos the mind 
As leaves around me die, 

I love the early closing night, 
I love the sombre day; 

For then my spirit takes its flight 
To One that’s far away ! 


When round the wintry hearth we close, 
The day’s employment done, 
And guileless merriment outflows 
From hearts to grief unknown, 
I listen to their artless cheer, 
I smile that they are gay,— 
But then I weep for one more dear, 
The One that’s far away. 


Buncombe, N.C. A. M. W. 





* For Nature never did betray the Heart that loved. 
Wordsworth. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO ONE, 
Who asked why my Verses were always sad. 
BY W.G. SIMMS. 
The mournful god of Florid’s cape, 
Has taught his woes to me, 
And all the strains my fancies shape, 
Must share his destiny. 
He looks o’er weary wastes by day,’ 
And with its hurrying flight, 
To rising storms the helpless prey, 
He howls throughout the night. 
What other song should then be mine, 
Thus taught by kindred care, 
O’er Memory’s wastes by day to pine, 
And dread each night’s despair ? 
My lyre, like his upon the rock, 
What should its music be, 
Thus smitten by each tempest’s shock, 
That sweeps along the sea? 


WDEVOR*S BOUDOBR: 











Tue Linwoops—Mrs. SterpHens—ATHEISM—MiIss 


SEDGWICK IGNORANT OF NEGRO CHARACTER—M Rs. 
Cuitp—ANNvUALS—THE Macnotia—T are Peart 
—SEPHORA—ITINERANT MUSICIANS. 


Medora.—I have just risen from The Linwoods 
with a full compliment of sighs, and smiles, and 
tears. We have no existing American female 
writer quite equal to Miss Sedgwick, and but 
one who gives a richer promise. 

Lisa.—Who is that ? 

Medora.—Mrs. Stephens of Portland, Maine. 
I doubt if Miss Sedgwick could pour out a great- 
er flood of powerful thought and language on the 
same subject than she has given us in The Infidel, 
showing the effect of atheism on her heroine. 
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Lisa.—I confess that she has evinced brillian- 
cy almost beyond example in that narrative, but 
do you know I felt a little disconcerted at her lay- 
ing that atrocious plot in the South? It is the 
less justifiable, as happily for us, atheistical lec- 
turers have not visited this portion of our coun- 


Medora.—I forgave her because I saw it must 
have originated in delicacy; a desire not to throw 
on those around her the possible suspicion of act- 
ing that fearful drama. 

Lisa.—You are more charitable thanIam. I 
have another objection to the tale, I think it over- 
wrought. 

Medora.—Thank heaven it is overwrought, 
Lisa. But if you could suppose a woman with 
strong passions to be an atheist, and then fancy 
her to be wronged, is there any possible hell 
more fiery and tumultuous than such a woman’s 
bosom? If all the checks of law, all the refine- 
ments of society, and still more, all the obliga- 
tions of religion are sometimes insufficient to ar- 
rest the flame of earthly passion, how must it 
burn and rage in a mind acknowledging no law, 
defying society, and untouched by religion? No, 
Lisa, it is a fearful picture, but not too bold. May 
ewe be preserved still from atheistical lecturers, 
for I feel as if that picture might be real. 

Lisa.—But The Linwoods, I am almost ashamed 
to say how late it enthralled me last night. The 
moral of the book is worth a great deal if it helps 
to explode the old romantic notion that first love 
like Aaron’s rod is to swallow up every other. 
How much more happiness would there be in 
married life if the good sense doctrines of Miss 
Sedgwick could prevail; but nothing is so much 
against them as the present forms of society, 
where the heart can be seen only through the 
glitter of assembly rootus. Seen! alas, there is 
no seeing it there. 

Medora.—I! half trembled for Miss Sedgwick 
when I found the worthies of the revolution in- 
troduced, but she sustains them nobly, and the 
purely imaginative portion of the story is very 
lofty. The narrative of the blind children is one 
of those exquisite things that linger on the memo- 
ry. When I lay down an exciting book I find 
myself sighing often and involuntarily until I 
sleep; those fair children had a double tribute of 
my gaseous sorrow, and in the night I thought of 
that almost broken lily, the gentle girl, and sigh- 
ed anew. The authoress romances out of truth 
in her character of Rose. We of the South 
perceive at once the failure. It is not true that 
African slaves pine for ‘free breath;’ they are the 
most careless, light-hearted creatures in the 
world. I do not hesitate to say that the great 
mass ‘enjoy the service they render,’ and that 
Miss Sedgwick misunderstands their character, 
if she means Rose as aspecimen. Why will our 
fair countrywomen waste their sympathy on a 
subject so distant from their sphere of observa- 
tion? Would they not blame the astronomer 
who should describe the heavens without a tele- 
scope? Let them come and stay with us awhile. 
We will show them happy black faces enough, 
particularly on plantations, to modify their views; 
but we will not be satisfied with a traveller’s 
glance, which takes in necessarily hasty and 
exaggerated views of the worst and best parts of 
a subject: our institutions to be understood must 
be examined, patiently too, and we will not take 
the dicta of ladies who sit at home with a fair 








sheet of paper and write only what they feel. And 
if we were not in a state of perfect moral health, 
we should protest against the opinions of physi- 
cians who feel our pulse at full gallop, or pre- 
scribe a thousand miles off. 

Lisa.—Medora, you are angry. 

Medora.—I know it. I mean tobe. What is 
a woman worth if she cannot be angry a little 
bit? But I mean to be just too, and I do not go 
so far as some persons, who say that The Lin- 
woods, The Token, etc. ought to be banished 
from our libraries because they contain a few 
offensive paragraphs. No one can rise from 
Miss Sedgwick’s novel without confessing, that 
if his moral and intellectual sense has not been 
nourished and strengthened, it is not because she 
has neglected to spread out for him a rich banquet 
for mind and heart; nor should Mrs. Child’s 
admirable books* share a similar fate, though 
she has gone on her missionary excursion with- 
out seeing the working of the institutions which 
she has so sadly misrepresented; we should 
separate her enthusiastic mistakes from her good 
sense, and ‘take the goods the gods provide us;’ 
but enough of this, Lisa, look at that scarlet and 
gold book on the table which might, like Nar- 
cissus, fall in love with its own image reflected 
on the rose-wood. It is dressed like the queen of 
Annuals. 

Lisa.—The Magnolia! apretty title, and here 
are names which need only to be glanced at on 
the title-page to ensure its popularity. Paulding, 
Simms, Mellen, the Sedgwicks, etc. And here 
too, is The Pearl, or Affection’s Gift, opening its 
innocent pages for youth, and delighting experi- 
enced eyes by its exquisite finish. 

Medora.—Do not overlook that modest cover 
by the side ofthe Annuals—Sephora. It belongs 
to the same class of books as Heion’s Pilgrim- 
age and Martineau’s Times of the Saviour. It 
is arranged from the English edition by Dr. T. 
M. Harris, whose researches in scripture history 
make him well calculated for such a work.— 
Those who are familiar with Dr. Harris’s ac- 
quirements will only regret that he does not em- 
ploy his accomplished and refined taste in ori- 
ginal conceptions, as well as in arranging the 
thoughts of others. 

Lisa.—Hark, the Italian hand-organ player is 
coming with his reeds, and his triangle. Do you 
know I always yield myself up to this simple 
harmony, and throw out money as eagerly as a 
child? I love these poor players ‘whom thc 
world calls idle.’ Idle, Medora! Look at him, 
the blacksmith does not work so hard. He is 
not idle, who makes young eyes beam up with 
joy, and calls up the tender associations of the 
old, and mingles music with the trampled dust of 
cities. See how the crowd gathers round him 
in a momentary holiday, look at the negroes 
drinking in the harmony! Selim has escaped 
from us, and is turning somersets to the tune on 
the sand. Poor stranger, you are welcome to 
my mite; would that all who reprove you lent as 
bright a charm to this plodding world! 





* With one exception. 








LSA & SUBM BASKET. 


A hackman of New-York has voluntarily restored 
to its owner a package of $30.000 left by a gentle- 
man in his hack, and refused remuneration. 











The horse Gohanna has been sold in Virginia for 
$14,000. 

A plan is on foot to form an upper class of graduates 
in the South-Carolina College, who shall attend a 
course of lectures for one year. 

English travellers and critics are offended that 
American boorishness and rudeness are not exactly 
the same as their own. 

One circumstance in favor of a line of steam pack- 
ets between Philadelphia and Charleston, is said to be 
the preference which Southern ladies entertain for 
Philadelphia fashions over those of New-York. 

Two hundred thousand turkies have been raised in 
Rhode Island this season. 

A locomotive has passed over the Boston and Pro- 
vidence Rail-road, a distance of forty-two miles, in 
sixty-seven minutes. 

A plantation is advertised for sale in Georgia, t 
which trees have found their way from the Rocky 
Mountains and from China. 

Francis Glass of Ohio has composed and published 
a Life of Washington in Latin. A gentleman of 
Charleston has also ready for the press the same life 
in the same language. 

A friend informs us that reading the Leaf-and- 
Stem-Basket takes away his breath, on account of its 
sudden transitions from one subject to another. 

The inhabitants of Texas have been summoned to 
a convention to declare their independence. 

The South-Carolina Rail-road Stock has advanced 
to $120 per share. 

Two new locomotives from Liverpool have been 
set up on the South-Carolina Rail-Road. 








REMITTANCES. 
From J. C., Edisto; J. W.S., Summerville; J. L., 
Boston; W., Bangor, Me.; J. S. F., New-York. 


DEB WUD. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
WILLIE’S LAMENT FOR HIS NONPAREIL. 


My bird! my beautiful and bright, 
My present from the sunny South ! 
Dear Anna sent him laden light 
With kisses from her own sweet mouth.— 
I stole them from him every day.— 
And has he truly flown away ? 


My bird! my own beloved bird ! 
His carol seemed more sweet and clear 
Than any that I ever heard 
Save her’s, who sent the rover here: 
I thought he loved my pretty play— 
I did not think he’d go away ! 


My bird! all brilliant colors lent 
Their glory to his glossy wings, 
And with a changeful lustre blent 
Around his throat in radiant rings. 
I called him “Rainbow’’ in my play, 
And rainbow-like he’s flown away! 
And Anna—when the tale she hears, 
Her little heart will heave with woe, 
Her large, soft eyes will fill with tears, 
And she will think J let him go! 
I, who have mourned his loss all day, 
And wept because he went away ! 











His cage was clean, and large I’m sure, 
And all his seeds were good to eat, 
And fresh the water was, and pure, 
In which he washed his playful feet, 
And thien he seemed so fond and gay, 
How could he want to go away! 


How much I miss his sunrise song, 
His pretty bill—his glancing eye, 
I think of them the whole day long, 
And every time I speak I sigh. 
I cannot talk and Jaugh and play, 
When faithless Rainbow’s flown away. 
FLORENCE 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE HARPER'S TALE.* 
I. 
Say, Minstrel, does the lofty strain 
Of Glory woo thy Harp in vain? 
And can the patriot’s ardent call 
Listless upon thy senses fall, 
Nor wakes thy energetic praise 
To Highland clan—to Highland braes ? 
Was it to grace a lady’s bower 
Heaven gave thee such enchanting power, 
And must that Harp’s rich numbers swell 
To woman’s witching glance alone, 
And ean its music only tell 
The wild’ring charm of woman’s tone ? 
Come—wake for me some bolder lays— 
The martial spell of other days. * 
II. 
Oh! Lady, can the heart that long 
Has mourned the depth of lover’s wrong, 
Give to the wild impassioned lyre 
One lingering spark of martial fire, 
Or wake it to the joyous sound 
That speaks the hero laurel-crowned ? 
More fitting far, the cypress bough 
To one who weeps the broken vow.— 
Yet ’twas not so when life'was young 
And light on Hope’s gay pinion sported; 
Oh! ’t was not so when Love had flung 
Rich odors on the heart he courted ; 
Then might this trembling hand aspire 
To wake to Glory’s theme my lyre, 
Then might its fresh, unfaded lays 
Tell—proudly tell, of other days. 
III. 
She whom I loved was all that song 
Has said to beauty could belong, 
Nor e’er did Edwin’s heart believe 
Such form—such sweetness could deceive: 
I lived but in the wildering trance 
That lured me to her speaking glance, 
And often still (in Fancy’s dream) 
I greet that fond— “at azure beam. 
I thought her true- " never sure 
Had falsehood wori. « garb so pure,) 
And deemed her soft and angel tone 
Could breathe of love to me alone. 
Yet I have proved that woman’s soul 
May, though enshrined in loveliest guise, 
Yield to Ambition’s wild control, 
Though broken in the sacrifice. 
How could I hope that she whom fate 
Had linked to birth—to proud estate, 
Would ever deign the hand to bless 
Of one so low—so portionless ! 
IV, 
Yet she had owned a feeling, strong 
As warmed the minstrel’s glowing song; 
Had pledged to me the tender flame 
That wears in life the softest name, 
And vowed in sweetest tones—that never 
Should Fate her fond affection sever. 
Oh! how my raptured heart has hung 
On all that left that syren tongue! 
How did my glowing fancy dwell 
On all she breathed—and feigned so well! 
And could she only smile—to break 
The heart that beat but for her sake ? 
Yes! she had smiled upon my youth, 
And, (Nature only for my guide,) 
I never thought such seeming truth 
Was fostered in a heart of pride. 
But fell Ambition’s baneful power 
Wasted my sweet—my Eden bower, 





delayed. It is a su€cessful and delicate imitation of 


Scott, written by an European lady, and never before 
published.—Ep. 


* The publication of this poem has been necessarily 








Plucked from its stem,the blooming prize 
That made my world a paradise; 
For well I thought she loved me then 
When life’s gay laughing dawn was our’s, 
And my own native Highland glen 
Was wreathed by Hope’s enchanting flowers; 
For Hope could fiourish gaily where 
Life was so sweet—and Love so fair. 
v. 
Her father’s rich and lordly dome 
Was to my orphan’d youth a home 
And he a guardian deigned to be,— 
The only guardian left to me. 
With parent’s love he fondly smiled, 
And reared me with his only child, 
And that fair child—Oh! she was more 
To me than fortune’s fabled store, 
Dearer than all that life had given, 
Sweet as the fragrant breath of heaven. 
She bloomed amid her natal bowers, 
In artless loveliness she grew, 
Nor one among its choicest flowers 
Wore richer, or more gladsome hue. 
VI. 
But, ah! there came to crush the store 
That love had garner’d in my heart, 
One nursed in Fortune’s smile,—who bore 
In rank, a proud, a titled part.— 
Too dear that rank to woman’s eye; 
It banish’d Edwin’s pensive sigh, 
And doomed the heart that loved so well, 
A deep, a sadd’ning tale to tell: 
I could not hear another boast 
Of that rich bliss my soul had lost; 
I could not see his eye rejoice 
In rapture on that seraph brow, 
Nor hear the deep exulting voice 
That claimed from her the binding vow, 
Which once I thought was mine alone; 
I could not list her melting tone 
That breathed of kindness, and her look 
Was more than lover’s eye could brook;— 
I tore me from the madd’ning strife— 
Severed my dearest link to life. 
vil. 
My Harp, that oft in better days 
Had breathed of Hope’s impassioned lays, 
Shed o’er my crushed, benighted heart 
A ray, that seldom beams in vain, 
And by its sweet consoling art 
Half lured me back to life again. 
From fair Italia’s clime He came, 
Who woke in her Pride’s restless flame, 
And found so soon that splendor’s art 
Has power to win a woman’s heart! 
He bore her to the land that breathes 
Of light—and love’s enchanting powers; 
There decked with cold Ambition’s wreaths, 
She shone amid his sunny bowers: 
Like some pure, bright, superior ray 
To guide him in his onward way. 
VIII. 
Italia! though thy sunny sky 
Has long entranced the travelled eye, 
Tho’ thy rich groves and sheltered bowers 
Are crown’d with spring’s eternal flowers, 
And ever changing—ever fair 
The splendor of thy gay parterre, 
I love thee not like that sweet wild 
That nursed my wanderings when a child. 
More precious far the lonely spell 
That lingers round my Highland dell, 
And sweeter still the dew-gemm’d heath 
Than all thy flower-perfumed breath; 
The music of my Highland home 
Sounds more melodious to mine ear, 
More fragrant too my heather’s b'oom 
Than aught Italia holds so dea . 
IX. : 
Isaw her onee—for love of change 
Had taught the reckless Bard to range; 


Yes, in her bright Italian bowers 
I saw the boast of Scottish flowers; 
Her brow was wreath'd with gems of pride 
That seem’d its pallid hue to chide, 
For sorrow’s hand had press’d upon 
That laughing brow—its light was gone. 
And was it fancy—that the eye 
Which once of joy alone had spoken, 
Was dimm’d and sad—and that deep sigh, 
Say, came it from a spirit broken ? 
Still she was fair—yet the bright glow 
So fixed upon that cheek of snow, 
Was all unlike the sunny bloom 
That dimpled in her Highland home. 


x. 
When o’er her golden harp she bent, 

And her rich mellowed voice was sent 

In all its witchery on the ear 

That paused in anxious love to hear, 
Methought her tender fancy roved 

To scenes her youthful heart had loved; 
Her music breathed of other days, 

Of that sweet, soft and golden time 
O’er which the wing of fancy plays, 

Nor seeks a more enchanting clime. 
Methought her wild unsettled glance 
Betrayed a wreck from Memory’s trance;— 
Rested on scenes forever flown, 

When love was sweet, and care unknown. 
And when she breathed the artless lays 
That sweetest sound in Highland braes, 
Her hand seemed falt’ring on the chords 

That ceased beneath so faint a touch; 
Her voice expir’d amid the words 

Her swelling heart once loved so much, 
Oh! there was one who witnessed all, 
Who saw the trembling tear-drop fall, 
And felt (however proud her lot) 

Her early love was not forgot. 


XI. 

She knew not who had gazed upon 

Those charms he once had deemed his own; 

She knew not who had seen the tear 

That told her Edwin still was dear; 

Nor had she heard the broken sigh 

That spoke her suffering love was nigh. 

He passed away—just pausé@ to dwell 
On what, alas! was still /oo fair;— 

Nor dared to breathe the madd’ning spell 
That reached his heart and cankered there. 

Could he have hoped that she was blest, 
(Though deep the ruin she had wrought) 

It would have soothed the joyless breast 
That wore her in its inmost thought; 

But that pale brow so early shaded, 

Betrayed a heart where bliss was faded. 

XII. 

Then, Lady! deem not that the lyre, 

Cold to the flash of martial fire, 

Shall e’er again recal the lays 

That swept its chords in other days. 

Think not the heart can fondly beat 

To what in early life was sweet, 

When fate has borne those sweets along 

Like echoes faint of parting song. 

Nor think this hand can ever more 

The vanish’d sounds of pride restore. 

Ask the bleak thorn’s unshelter’d gloom, 

To wear the fragrant rose’s bloom, 

Ask the wild mountain-torrent’s course 

To change for thee its headlong force, 

But Lady ! ask me not again 

To raise my harp to glory’s strain. 
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